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A SKETCH OF WILLIAM BIDDLE AND THOMAS 
BIDDLE. 

BY JOHN CLEMENT. 

As the object of this paper is to trace the history of 
Thomas Biddle and his descendants in New Jersey, as dis- 
tinguished from "William Biddle, the emigrant, and his de- 
scendants in the same territory, a notice of each individual 
cannot be avoided if the subject is to be properly consid- 
ered. 

Of "William Biddle and John Biddle, grandsons of the 
emigrant, who removed from New Jersey to Philadelphia 
in early life, enough has already been written, to the neglect 
of Joseph Biddle, another grandson of the emigrant, and of 
Thomas Biddle, who the emigrant in his will says was his 
cousin, both of whose descendants remained in New Jersey. 
At the risk of being tedious and of falling into repetition, 
this course will be pursued so as to accomplish the end sug- 
gested, and show, if possible, the distinctive lines so long 
considered as the same. Although open to criticism at the 
point where the data examined and the authorities at hand 
are so meagre and uncertain, yet any other conclusion than 
the one stated cannot be reached consistent with all that 
surrounds it. 

If an error, it is hoped that some faithful student may 
eventually fall upon material sufficient to remove the cloud 
and put this mooted question at rest — 

" And shed one ray of light 
Where none hath shone so long." 

Among those who emigrated to "West New Jersey and 
had previously became interested in the settlement of a 
colony here was "William Biddle. He lived in Bishopsgate 
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Street, parish of St. Buttolph, city of London, England, 
from which place he removed himself and family to America. 

On the 23d day of January, 1676, "William Penn, Gauen 
Laurie, and Nicholas Lucas, as trustees of the creditors of 
Edward Byllynge, executed a deed to Thomas Olive, Daniel 
Wills, and William Biddle for one whole share of propriety 
of West New Jersey, which was among the first conveyances 
made to such as contemplated making their homes in this 
wilderness country, and but a short time before the ship set 
sail which brought the commissioners, and arrived in the 
Delaware River on the 16th day of August in the next 
year. 

There is but little conflict as to the time when William 
Biddle left England with his family to come to New Jersey, 
but the date of his arrival and what ship he came in and 
where he landed cannot be traced. On April 4, 1677, he was 
a resident of London, as appears by a deed from Thomas 
Olive and Daniel Wills of that date to him for a part of 
their share of propriety before named. Samuel Smith, in 
his History of New Jersey, introduces an abstract of a letter 
from Daniel Wills, then of Burlington, N.J., to William 
Biddle, of Bishopsgate Street, London, dated 11th month 6, 
1679, which is conclusive that he was at that time in London ; 
and this historian, in a foot-note to that letter, says he and 
his family came in the summer of 1681. It is evident that 
William Biddle and family came by way of Barbadoes, in 
the West Indies, for in Hotten's "List of Emigrants to 
America in and about St. Michael's Barbadoes in 1680" he 
names William Biddle, his wife, two children, one servant, 
and three slaves. Except the servant and slaves, this corre- 
sponds with what is afterwards shown of the family by reli- 
able documentary evidence. Many of the ships bringing 
emigrants first went to the West Indies, sometimes to seek 
a safe passage and sometimes for the ship's company to visit 
friends who had been banished and had remained there. 
The dates also correspond, for Hotten says he was in St. 
Michael's in 1680, and Smith says he arrived in New Jersey 
in 1681. 
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Here it was he purchased three slaves, and no doubt car- 
ried them with him to his new home, where in a few years 
they largely multiplied. 

The records show a dispute between William Biddle and 
numerous other owners of land on the north side of Ean- 
cocas Creek regarding a division of the same, which was 
settled in 1678, on which occasion "William Biddle must 
have had a representative who resided in Burlington. His 
family was small, consisting only of his wife Sarah (Kemp), 
whom he married in 1666, and one son, William, born 10th 
month 4, 1669, and one daughter, Sarah, born 10th month 
2, 1678. There were other children, but they died in infancy 
and before the family emigrated. Some authorities say that 
William Biddle was born in Staffordshire, England, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to bear this out. His first 
dwelling was a log cabin erected by himself, among others 
built by those who came in the various ships that brought 
settlers and needed shelter for their families. 

With clay floors, stick chimneys, and bark roof, these habi- 
tations were of the most primitive character and unpretending 
appearance. The inside was generally divided into two rooms, 
one for a kitchen and a living-room, and the other for a 
sleeping apartment, with a loft where the boys and hired 
help found a resting-place. The furniture was home-made, 
with an occasional piece brought across the sea, and had 
neither style nor comfort about it. Carpets were not thought 
of, while glass for windows was the exception. Stoves were 
not known, and the broad open fireplace was found in every 
habitation. 

The new-comers made haste to erect a place for religious 
worship, and built a tent of rude poles covered with sail 
cloth for that purpose. Here at regular intervals they met 
to listen to the exhortations of their leaders, and recount the 
trials and sufferings they had passed through for opinion's 
sake. But they felt they breathed the air of freedom and 
that no one could make them afraid; that their opinions 
and practices could not be brought in question nor their 
persons and property despoiled by those in authority. In 
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these meetings William Biddle took a high place. He had 
been confined in Newgate prison with many others of his 
belief, and had been robbed of his estate by those in power, 
who pretended his society was leagued with rioters and 
revolutionists. 

This little group of houses in a short time took upon 
itself the name of Burlington, and, after some controversy, 
a main street, running from the river into the woods, was 
fixed upon and lots laid out on either side of the same. It 
is a curious fact that the creditors of Edward Byllynge were 
divided into two classes, the one known as the London 
proprietors and the other as the Yorkshire proprietors, and 
preserved that distinction even to the selection of town-lots ; 
the Yorkshire owners taking the lots on the east side of the 
street and the London owners choosing the lots on the west 
side of that thoroughfare. It was carried so far that the 
bridges over the stream in the suburbs of the town were and 
to this day are known, the one as the Yorkshire bridge and 
the other as the London bridge. 

This feeling originated, perhaps, in the choice of a site for 
a town. The London people insisted that Arwamus (now 
Gloucester City) was a proper place, while the other party 
argued that Burlington was preferable. The London people 
reluctantly yielded at last, but soon saw their mistake in 
abandoning what was by far the most desirable spot whereon 
to found a city. It has not and may never be disclosed why 
the new-comers, in going up the river, should have passed so 
many desirable sites for a town, and selected where Burling- 
ton now stands in preference to Billingsport or Gloucester 
or Beverly. 

There is evidence that the controversy was sharp as be- 
tween Gloucester and Burlington, and in fact some of the 
London folks soon returned to Gloucester and the neighbor- 
hood, and made locations of land and settled in that section. 

Soon after William Biddle found his family properly 

cared for, he opened a store, for in many of the deeds he 

made in the sale of his land he is named as " merchant," 

and it was not until he built his house at, and removed to, 

Vol. xiv. — 24 
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Mount Hope that lie is called " yeoman" and occasionally 
" gentleman." This store of 1681 must not be compared to 
the store of the last decade of the nineteenth century. His 
molasses, sugar, and rum were brought from the West 
Indies, while his hardware, cloths, and cotton goods came 
direct from England. Every manufactured article sold over 
his counter was the product of his own people at home, and 
the government derived an immense revenue from this kind 
of trade with the colonies. 

Much business was carried on with the Indians, who 
brought furs and skins to exchange for the necessaries of 
life, and too often sold these products of the chase for rum, 
thus wasting a winter's toil and exposure for a miserable 
debauch, which lasted but for a few days. The authorities 
sometimes interfered with this kind of trade, and attempted 
to regulate it by fines and forfeitures, but never accomplished 
much, because of avarice on the one side and the fondness 
for liquor on the other. 

The first location of land by William Biddle (after the 
tract assigned to him on Rancoeas Creek in 1678) was the 
island in the Delaware River about six miles above Burling- 
ton, and generally known as Biddle's Island. This was done 
December 17, 1681, and in the record is described as follows 
by Daniel Leeds, surveyor-general : " Surveyed then for 
William Biddle all that island in the river Delaware, known 
by the name of Sepassinck Island, lying in length eighty-five 
chains and in breadth fifty-one chains from high water-mark, 
and being measured as it lies 'twixt the form of a trapezium 
and an oval, it contains 278 acres." On this island there 
probably was an Indian town, which, being surrounded by 
water, was protected from the incursions of their enemies. 
The name is differently spelled, for in one document of 1690 
it is written Sapassan, and in another of 1685 it is Sepussuick, 
and in another of the last-named year, Sapussing. It had 
advantages which soon after were apparent, for it was sur- 
rounded by marshes where grew the hay and fodder which 
in that day was the only procurable food whereon to feed 
the cattle through the winter. Farming had not as yet 
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made many steps in advance, and every yeoman looked to 
the wet lands along the streams for his supply of winter 
feed for his stock, which made this kind of property then 
and for many years after very desirable real estate. 

But "William Biddle did not hold his possession of this 
island in peace, for William Penn, when he projected his 
great manor-house at Pennsbury, on the shore opposite, saw 
the benefit this property would be as part of his domain. 
He admitted that the channel of the river was to the west 
of the island, but in a letter to James Logan upon this sub- 
ject said, " Tho' the channel goes between that (the island) 
and Pennsbury, yet it always belonged to the Indians of our 
tribe that lived at Sepassin, now Pennsbury," and in conclu- 
sion he further says, " move in it as most prudent and 
advisable." 

The controversy went far enough to attract the attention 
of the meetings to which the claimants belonged, and a com- 
mittee was directed to examine into the question and report 
accordingly. This was done, and the claim as set up by the 
owner and governor of Pennsylvania was declared void, 
which put an end to a much-talked-of dispute between two 
eminent and conspicuous individuals. 

Twenty-three days after the location of the island (Janu- 
ary 10, 1681), William Biddle surveyed five hundred acres 
of land " against" Sepassinck Island, fronting on the river 
for sixty-five chains and extending into the woods seventy- 
seven chains. On this tract he erected himself a house 
and other buildings, to which he moved and remained 
until his death. This homestead property he called Mount 
Hope. Benjamin Scott and William Biddle made a survey 
of six hundred and thirty-five acres fronting the river, but 
above the homestead, in 1681, and William Biddle also 
selected a town-lot of one hundred acres at a place called 
Spring Hill in the same year. This was probably afterwards 
called Bordentown. 

Subsequently he became the owner of several lots in the 
town-bounds of Burlington, and made numerous other sur- 
veys in the county, and before Hunterdon was set off, within 
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which some of his land was situated. This shows him to 
have been a man of large means and good judgment in the 
choice of territory. 

The house at Mount Hope was built about the year 1684, 
and many reminiscences deserving of notice surround the 
old dwelling. Here William Biddle dispensed a liberal 
hospitality, and made all welcome who visited him there. 
It was a spacious mansion, and, although in the simplicity 
of Friends, was well-appointed and gave evidence of sub- 
stantial wealth and good taste. Here the members of the 
society in which he was prominent assembled twice each 
week for religious worship, and where the Quarterly Meet- 
ings for business were regularly held from 1686 to 1712. 
Intercourse with the Penn family, which resided on the 
opposite side of the river, was no doubt frequent, as the 
pleasantest of relations existed between them. "William 
Biddle had built a wharf on the river, still known as Bid- 
die's wharf, near Kincora, where boats could land, and 
which showed the track over the water from Pennsbury to 
his mansion. 

According to the good order of Friends, marriages were 
solemnized there, and many a gay company gathered about 
the place to welcome the guests and assist in their departure. 
Carriages were not in use and each one rode on horseback, 
the bride and groom always being in advance, except in the 
return to the house of entertainment. Two or three days 
were consumed in celebrating the nuptials by way of assem- 
bling at the houses of the near relatives, where everything 
eatable and drinkable was in profusion. A committee of 
elderly Friends, male and female, was always present to see 
that everything was orderly, but this committee generally 
closed their eyes to what was going on around them, and 
found it convenient to depart soon after supper had been 
served, leaving the young folks to their own purposes. 

The marriage certificates of two hundred years ago show, 
by the signatures attached to them, how liberally the invita- 
tions were distributed and who were entertained on such 
occasions. At that house the meetings of ministers were 
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held, where questions endangering the doctrines or dis- 
cipline of the Church were discussed and made ready for 
disposal at the regular Quarterly Meetings, and from thence 
to the Yearly Meetings. 

In those days many controversial pamphlets were pub- 
lished, some of which were well written and convincing, 
while others were of questionable propriety and did not re- 
ceive the sanction of the society. That slavery existed in 
the colony, from the first settlement, is beyond question. 
These unfortunate creatures were frequently brought direct 
from the African coast and sold from shipboard to the 
highest bidder, and the large profits realized made the trade 
active in this kind of property. An examination of the 
wills and inventories made of the personal estates of the 
emigrant fathers shows that this kind of chattel often in- 
creased the pounds, shillings, and pence of the deceased 
person's belongings. A plantation was not properly equipped 
without numerous slaves, nor was a gentleman's establish- 
ment complete except a number of servants attended the 
table, the kitchen, and the stables. They were in every 
family, and were bought, sold, and exchanged like any 
other commodity. When owned by considerate people they 
were treated kindly, but too often their condition was 
deplorable through abuse and neglect. 

Gradually it dawned upon some of the colonists that the 
institution was an evil and that to hold a human being in 
bondage was questionable, but it was left for John Woolman 
to raise his voice in its condemnation. His testimony was 
always against it, and with him may rest the honor of bring- 
ing about its gradual abolishment in New Jersey. The three 
William Biddies in succession no doubt held slaves, and there 
is some secluded spot, long since forgotten, upon the Mount 
Hope estate where their remains were buried. Near by was 
the old family graveyard, where the emigrant, his wife, and 
others of his descendants were interred. A fence may have 
been about it to save it from intrusion, and within were 
rough stones, cut with rude and uncouth letters, showing 
where each mound of earth had been and where lay some 
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one of the ancestors of the family. As time progressed the 
mounds sank away and the stones lost their places. Perhaps 
the group of stately oaks now standing in one of the fields 
on the old farm may surround these graves. It may be that 
this spot was always pointed out to new owners, with the 
request that the soil he not broken nor the trees removed, 
which request has always been observed. 

If this be so, then the descendants of these sturdy pioneers 
should occasionally visit the spot and show their respect for 
those who helped to lay the foundation of a free govern- 
ment, who were identified with many good works which 
have left their impress upon the institutions of our land, 
who enlarged civil liberty and restrained the abuse of power, 
and who left this inheritance to be enjoyed by coming gen- 
erations. 

" Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 
Mingles slowly, day by day." 

It is proper to turn back and examine the political prefer- 
ments that came to William Biddle in the colony, from his 
first coming to the time of his decease. The interval be- 
tween the arrival of the commissioners (1677) and the sitting 
of the first legislature (1682), when there was so much 
trouble in regard to the government of the colony, need not 
be discussed here. On the 2d day of May, 1682, the first 
legislature sat at Burlington, when "William Biddle ap- 
peared as one of the members, elected from Burlington 
County, and was selected by the governor as one of his 
council. This showed the confidence of the executive in 
the man and proved his qualifications as a law-maker. By 
this he became one of the advisers of " His Excellency" 
and one of his confidential friends. 

At the same session he was appointed one of the judges 
of the several courts of the county, and the minutes of those 
tribunals show his constant attendance in the discharge of 
his duties. This place he filled for several years and per- 
haps until old age admonished him to give up his public 
positions. 
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There is, perhaps, none of the ancient records preserved in 
the offices at Trenton, N.J., of more interest to the anti- 
quarian than the minute-books of the minor courts of Bur- 
lington County. The entries commence in 1680, and are 
made up of lists of grand jurors and petit jurors, the names 
of parties litigant, style of action, and verdicts rendered. 
Considerable space is taken up with the "ear-marks" of 
owners, by which every man was expected to identify his 
hogs, calves, cattle, horses, and sheep running wild in the 
forests. There was an abundance of pasture in the woods, 
and when the berries, nuts, and acorns were ripe, the swine 
became fat and attractive. The temptation for hunters to 
kill them was too great for some, and occasionally a lawsuit 
grew out of such proceedings. The marks were easily 
destroyed by cutting off the entire ear, hence the difficulty 
of identification was much increased. Occasionally a man 
was caught with a pig on his back, and having in his haste 
forgotten to cut off " the marks," was readily convicted and 
punished. Many suits commenced were, by the advice of 
friends, settled and others abandoned when passion had 
cooled and a better judgment prevailed. 

The minute-books of the supreme court, commencing 
March 25, 1681, show a different class of cases, and much 
more extensive as to territory, including Gloucester, Salem, 
and Cape May Counties. As the Council of Proprietors 
was not established until 1687, the proceedings of the com- 
missioners in the locating of land are entered in these books, 
and contain much valuable information. The sentences 
passed by the court in criminal cases were in many instances 
severe ; whipping on the naked back at the cart's tail and 
sitting in the stocks were frequently imposed. Imprison- 
ment in the county jail was also part of the punishment for 
small offences. 

"With all this William Biddle had much to do, and lived to 
see many changes in the colony, — its rapid increase in pop- 
ulation, its development in agriculture, and its commerce 
with the mother country. When the Council of Proprietors 
was organized (March, 1687) he was among the members 
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first elected, and took an active part in its affairs for several 
years. The duties were onerous and responsible, requiring 
patience and a proper appreciation of the rights of persons 
as derived from the proprietors. Many important cases 
were brought before this body touching the boundaries of 
surveys, the position of corners and monuments, the priority 
of location, and the right of occupancy. As has before been 
stated, William Biddle, when he arrived in New Jersey, had 
but two children, — William and Sarah. About the year 1695, 
William Biddle, the second, married Lydia Wardell, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends at Shrewsbury, Monmouth 
County, N.J., who was of French Huguenot extraction. 
He was not a conspicuous person in the Society of Friends 
nor in the affairs of the colony. In 1703 he was, with John 
Wills and John Reading, — a committee on behalf of the 
Council of Proprietors, — sent to Caponockus, above the falls, 
to visit the Indians in relation to some land previously pur- 
chased, and have them sign the proper documents of con- 
veyance. 

After his father's death (1711) he resided on the home- 
stead property, Mount Hope, enlarging its cultivated acres 
and improving the buildings on the estate. An abundance 
of this world's goods rendered exertion unnecessary, and he 
filled his leisure in looking after his home comforts and 
caring for his large property. Sarah, his mother, died in 
1709, aged seventy-five years. 

Sarah was married, in 1695, to William Rlghton, of Phila- 
delphia, who died soon after, and the widow returned to the 
home of her parents. William Righton was not a member 
of the Society of Friends, hence the marriage was solem- 
nized in open court, in the presence of the sitting magistrates 
and invited guests. This was frequently the case where 
the contracting parties stood in the relation before named, 
and was not regarded as a breach of discipline, hence Sarah 
was not called to an account for her conduct, nor did she 
lose her membership in the Church of her parents. There 
was no issue by this marriage. 

The records of the court at Salem, in Fenwick Colony, 
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show the same kind of proceeding in like cases, and left the 
parties interested in the same relation to the meeting that 
they held previously. It may seem a departure from the 
rigid rules of ancient Friends, but it must be remembered 
that the men who sat as judges in the courts were the same 
who sat at the head of the meetings when assembled for 
religious worship, the same forms, the same covenants, and 
the same certificate being adhered to in the one case as in 
the other. 

In due course Sarah became an attraction in Philadelphia 
and Burlington society, and being connected with one of the 
best families, her associates were among the educated and 
refined. Her father's position brought her in contact with 
the officials and leading men and their families of either 
colony. The welcome that visitors received at her father's 
house drew towards her the young people of both sexes 
from Philadelphia and the country about Mount Hope. 
Clement Plumstead, a young man of Philadelphia, then in 
the employ of Samuel Carpenter, became her second hus- 
band in 1703, and she again took up her abode in that city. 
The wedding of this couple drew together a distinguished 
assembly. It took place at her father's house, in the pres- 
ence of William Penn, Jr., son of the governor, Samuel 
Jennings, former governor of West New Jersey, Roger 
Monposson, first chief-justice of New Jersey after the sur- 
render, William Hall, of Salem, N.J., Joseph Kirkbride, 
and many others with their wives and daughters. Although 
the surroundings were plain and the guests wore the simple 
garb of the Quaker; although there was no display of 
livery among the servants, nor style in the equipages, neither 
was there the blast of trumpets in the grounds, nor the 
sounds of music in the halls, yet the evidence of wealth and 
exclusiveness was there, to be seen and felt. Education, 
fortune, and family were there recognized and acknowledged 
without dispute and sustained without an effort. The fore- 
most men of the colonies honored the occasion with their 
presence, and their lady companions made the place brilliant 
and attractive to all. It was a " goodlie companie," one that 
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any host might well be proud of, and one long to be remem- 
bered. 

Clement Plumstead became a merchant in Philadelphia, 
and died in 1745, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, leaving a 
will. He was selected by the governor of the State as one 
of his council, and was several times chosen mayor of the 
city. In his will he names Clement Hall, of Salem County, 
as his cousin, hence his Christian name. He was three 
times married. His first wife was Sarah Righton (Biddle), 
who died in 1705 ; and in his will he names his wife Eliza- 
beth, deceased, and his wife Mary, who survived him. His 
son William, by his first wife, and named in the emigrant 
"William Biddle's will, also survived him, and a son Thomas. 
He filled many fiduciary positions with credit to himself and 
to the satisfaction of the people. 

In 1775, Rebecca Gore, late Rebecca Plumstead, widow 
of Lieutenant Charles Gore, deceased, and one of the grand- 
daughters of Clement Plumstead, deceased, of Philadelphia, 
sold land in Cumberland County, N.J., to Joseph Burr and 
others. Major Woodward says she was a daughter of 
Clement Plumstead by another marriage, but the recital in 
the deed says she was a granddaughter, which throws some 
doubt on this theory, and leaves the inference that she may 
have been a descendant of Sarah Biddle ; hence there were 
other children by Sarah Biddle who survived her. 

This may always remain an open question for want of 
some one skilled in ancient genealogy and with patience for 
the research. 

June 23, 1711, William Biddle executed his will, and a 
codicil thereunto two days after, naming many persons 
therein and disposing of a large amount of property. He 
gave the Mount Hope estate and the island opposite to his 
son William and Lydia his wife, and to the survivor for life, 
with the fee to his grandson William, and disposed of the 
remainder of his property to various persons of his family. 
He named the children of his son William (besides William, 
Jr.) as follows : Elizabeth, Sarah, Penelope, Lydia, Joseph, 
and John. He also named a cousin, Thomas Biddle, and 
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three of his children, — Thomas, Sarah, and Rachel. Wil- 
liam, a son of Clement Plumstead, of Philadelphia, and his 
daughter Sarah, at that time deceased, is given a legacy. 
A careful perusal of this document shows "William Biddle 
to have been a man of means greatly beyond that of 
his associates, and in real property he was among the fore- 
most in the colony. The mutations of time have left 
but little in the family or even in the line of blood, and 
strangers, at this writing, occupy most of the land selected 
by him. 

This will was admitted to probate March 3, 1711, about 
which date William Biddle deceased. Samuel Bunting, 
John Wills, and his son William were the executors named 
in the will, and took upon themselves the settlement of the 
estate. The son William acquired but little, if any, real 
estate by purchase, and died, in 1743, without a will. The 
land he obtained under the residuary clause of his father's 
will he evidently divided among and deeded to his children, 
and, having so done, a testament and last will was unneces- 
sary. His children were : William, who married Anne 
Holmes and Mary Scull (the latter in 1730); Elizabeth 
(single in 1727, being called a spinster in a deed she made 
for land that year); Sarah, ; Penelope, married Wil- 
liam Whitehead; Lydia, married Peter Imlay; Joseph, 

married Rebecca Arney and Sarah ; and John, married 

Sarah Owen in 1736. 

When William Biddle, the third, attained his majority he 
took up his abode in Philadelphia, and never afterwards 
claimed to be a citizen of the colony of New Jersey. In a 
deed executed in 1724 he is named as William Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, vintner, which showed him to be a dealer in 
wines and other liquors, from the sale of which he de- 
rived large profits. His attachment for the old homestead, 
which his grandfather had entailed to him, was not strong, 
for in the year last named he conveyed the Mount Hope 
property, with the island, to John Holmes, but who within 
two years after reconveyed the same. 

His younger brother, John, also removed to Philadelphia, 
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and there remained during his life. From "William, the 
third, came many of the distinguished men known in medi- 
cine, theology, law, and literature, — men who have graced 
the halls of legislation, who have left a brilliant record of 
deeds done in the military service of the country, and men 
who have stood in the front rank among merchants and 
business men, and known in philanthropy and benevolence 
as well. 

Thomas Biddle, the person whom William Biddle in 
his will mentions as his cousin, was probably about his ("Wil- 
liam's) age, but did not cross the ocean to New Jersey. 
Both being members of the Society of Friends, they were 
imprisoned in Newgate, London, at the same time for their 
religious opinions. He was a resident of London, and is 
supposed to have died without a will, which has led to some 
uncertainty about his children; but as three of them are 
named in the emigrant's will (Thomas, Sarah, and Rachel), 
so far can be relied upon. 

Thomas Biddle, son of Thomas, became the owner of 
part of the Mount Hope tract (one hundred and fifty acres) 
by deed from "William Biddle, the second, and "William 
Biddle, the third, in the year 1741, the first owning the life 
tenure and the second holding the fee to the land. The 
wife of Thomas Biddle is not known, but he had two chil- 
dren, Sarah and Thomas, who married Abigail, a daughter 
of Nicholas Scull, in 1760, who was a sister of Mary, wife 
of the third William Biddle. 

The disparity of thirty years between the marriages of 
Mary and Abigail Scull creates some doubt of their being 
sisters, but it is put at rest by Nicholas Scull in his will, dated 
in 1761, wherein he names them as being his daughters. 
Nicholas Scull was a noticeable man in his day and genera- 
tion. He was a son of Nicholas Scull, who came from Ire- 
land to Chester, Penna., 9th month 10, 1685. Nicholas, 
Jr., was born near Philadelphia in 1687, and became an 
apprentice to Thomas Holmes, the first surveyor-general of 
the colony. In 1708 he married Abigail Heap, which 
Christian name has found a place in every generation of the 
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Biddies from that date to the present, and may be regarded 
as a safe guide when the line of genealogy becomes misty 
and obscure. 

Benjamin Franklin, in his autobiography, writing of the 
members of the Junto, — previously called " The Leather 
Apron Club," — says, " We have a member, Nicholas Scull, 
afterwards surveyor-general, who loves books and some- 
times makes verse." This club was the beginning of the 
Philadelphia Library, founded in 1731, now so extensive 
and useful. Nicholas Scull, as a surveyor, did much field- 
work in the wild lands of Pennsylvania, and spoke the In- 
dian dialect fluently. In 1730 he was sent by the provincial 
government to visit the settlements of Dutch and French 
on the Delaware River (near the Water Gap), in what is 
known as the Minnisink Valley, to adjust any dispute of 
title to the land on the west side of the river occupied by 
them. These people had found their way across the moun- 
tains of New Jersey from New Amsterdam (New York) 
before William Penn had acquired his title to Pennsylvania, 
and, pleased with the fertility of the soil in the low lands 
along the river, remained there. In time the colony en- 
larged, but was almost isolated and had but little intercourse 
with the outside world. 

He was present (September, 1737) at the great Indian walk 
which caused so much dissatisfaction among the aborigines 
and produced some bloodshed. This difficulty originated 
in the attempt of John and Thomas Penn, sons of the 
patroon, to extinguish the Indian title to certain territory in 
Pennsylvania, so that it might be sold and occupied by 
settlers. It was agreed that, for a consideration, the boun- 
daries should be fixed by the distance that three white men 
could walk in a certain direction (from a point fixed) in one 
and one-half days. The walkers were chosen, and where 
they stopped at the expiration of the time was to be the 
point from where a line should be run fixing the extent of 
territory to be conveyed. Nicholas Scull took part in the 
surveying of that line, which consumed four days in the 
doing thereof. 
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June 14, 1748, he was made surveyor-general of the Prov- 
ince, and held the office until near his death. He died in 1761, 
and was buried in the old family graveyard near Scheetz's 
mill, in "White Marsh. His wife, Abigail, who died in 1753, 
aged sixty-five years, is also buried there. Nicholas Scull, in 
this connection, should not be lost sight of, for he was the 
ancestor in the maternal line of two branches of the Biddle 
family ; the blood of Mary Scull, the second wife of the 
third William Biddle, was infused into the generations that 
followed them and found their way into several States of 
the Union ; while the blood of Abigail Scull, the wife of 
the third Thomas Biddle, can be traced through the direct 
and collateral branches of the family which remained in 
New Jersey. 

The Mount Hope property was disposed of by the three 
"William Biddies as follows : The first "William conveyed 
seven and a half acres to Henry Stacy, who conveyed the 
same to Thomas Potts. This lot fronted the river and was 
within the bounds of the homestead, one hundred and fifty 
acres, conveyed to Thomas Biddle and excepted in that grant. 
This transaction has some history about it which, in the 
lapse of years, has been lost sight of. Henry Stacy was a 
man of large means and a leading member in the Society 
of Friends, and it may not be a wrong conjecture that this 
plot of ground was designed for a meeting-house, a school- 
house, and a graveyard. The meetings were held at "Wil- 
liam Biddle's house, and to accommodate the increasing 
population this spot was selected whereon to erect a perma- 
nent building for that purpose, and for some reason aban- 
doned after the deed was executed, and the present site of 
the Mansfield meeting chosen. May 8, 1722, the second 
and third "William Biddle conveyed to Thomas Newbold, 
Zebulon Clayton, and Asher Clayton two hundred acres, 
being part of the five hundred acres' survey, and February 
14, 1722, the same grantors sold to John Brown, M.D., 
twenty-five acres, part of the same survey. 

November 28, 1724, "William Biddle, the third, his father 
having died, conveyed all the remainder of the Mount Hope 
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estate, with the island, to John Holmes (perhaps his first 
wife's father), but about two years after (August 30, 1726) 
John Holmes reconveyed the same, and William Biddle was 
again the owner. Soon after the last conveyance William 
Biddle sold parts of the tract to Jacob Garwood and Jona- 
than Shreve, and February 8, 1741, sold one hundred and 
fifty acres to Thomas Biddle, whereon stood the original 
dwelling and other buildings. In 1742 there were still 
four hundred and ten acres remaining, which the owner 
resurveyed to establish the ancient metes and bounds. For 
some reason not apparent this resurvey never received the 
sanction of the Council of Proprietors, but the map remains 
on file among the rejected papers of the office. In 1749, 
William Biddle, the third, disposed of the island, and the 
remainder of his interest in the homestead tract of four 
hundred and ten acres, by conveying the same to his 
brother-in-law, Peter Imlay, who, by his will dated the 
same year, directed his executors to sell his real estate. 

The executors did so, and in 1752 conveyed fifty-nine 
acres, part of the four hundred and ten acres, to Thomas 
Biddle, adjoining the one hundred and fifty acres he pur- 
chased in 1741, on the north. Thomas Biddle, son of 
Thomas and Abigail, afterwards became the owner of part 
of the island, as appears in the division of his real estate 
among his children in 1813. 

As before intimated, there is nothing to prove that Thomas 
Biddle, the first, was among the emigrants to New Jersey. 
That he was a near relative of William Biddle is shown in 
his (William's) will, and that he had three children living at 
the date of that instrument (1711). What his calling and 
what his business relations were do not appear, but he was 
probably of limited means and assisted by his cousin Wil- 
liam occasionally. The parish where he lived in London is 
not found of record, nor the religious meeting where he 
attended. 

There was then the Horslydown meeting, on the Surry 
side, the Peal meeting, in the old city and not far from St. 
Paul's, and the Eatliff meeting, in the old city below London 
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bridge, now almost entirely lost sight of. There was also 
the Houndsditch meeting, where now stands Devonshire 
House, the great central assembling place of the society 
in the kingdom. In that day all these were guarded by the 
military, and from where numbers were taken to prison, and 
there remained during the pleasure of the magistrates. 

On one occasion Thomas Biddle was despoiled of his 
goods by a Roman Catholic priest for the non-payment of 
tithes. Two of his neighbors, for remonstrating with him 
for so doing, were arrested and kept in jail for twenty- 
four weeks, without any complaint being lodged against 
them. They were at last released by a committee of Parlia- 
ment. Besse, in his history of the sufferings of Friends, 
disclosed much of the persecution of that religious denomi- 
nation, and further shows how many of that class of citizens 
abandoned their homes and came to New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. In fact, much valuable information may be gath- 
ered from this work, showing the particular locality of 
individuals before their removal here, — a fact always desira- 
ble to know. 

Samuel Smith, in his History of New Jersey, does not men- 
tion the name of Thomas Biddle as among the first emi- 
grants, neither can it be found in any of the public records 
of that date. His name does not occur in any of the old 
books as a locater of land, nor as a buyer or seller thereof. 
The ancient files do not disclose any will of his, nor that his 
estate was settled by administration. This is not conclusive 
evidence, but goes far to prove what has already been 
hinted. 

Charles Biddle, in his Autobiography, 1745-1821, and who 
made diligent search as to this family, thus writes of it : 
" None of William Biddle's descendants live in New 
Jersey, but a number of the descendants of Thomas Biddle, 
cousin of William, reside there." He undoubtedly was in 
possession of some data that induced him to write this para- 
graph, which gives stronger coloring to the suggestions 
already made. More's the pity that Charles Biddle did not 
give his readers the benefit of his authority. 
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Excepting as to the descendants of Joseph Biddle and 
some of his sisters the foregoing quotation is substantially 
correct. 

As before stated, the object of this sketch is to trace but 
one branch of the family that remained in Burlington 
County, IS. J. It becomes necessary to inquire who Thomas 
Biddle was, where he lived, and who were his descendants. 
It is shown that two of the sons of the second "William 
Biddle removed to Philadelphia, leaving Joseph, who re- 
sided on a farm in Springfield Township, and who died in 
1776, leaving a will. It is noticeable that the name of 
Thomas does not occur in that branch of the family for 
several generations; hence the line must be traced from 
Thomas Biddle, the purchaser of the homestead in 1741. 
He was the son of Thomas Biddle named in the will of the 
emigrant as his cousin, and he, the second Thomas, was also 
named as a legatee in the same document. He came to 
New Jersey under the patronage of the second and third 
William Biddle, and died the owner of the homestead, in- 
testate. There can be but little doubt that he occupied the 
old place, but the name of his wife is not known. He had 
two children, — Sarah, born in 1729, who never married, and 
Thomas, born in 1734, who married Abigail Scull in 1760. 
By the laws then in existence regulating the descent of 
real estate in New Jersey the third Thomas Biddle was 
seized of all the land his father owned at the time of his 
death. 

The children of Thomas and Abigail Biddle were Thomas, 
born 1761, married Charlotte Butler; Abigail, born 1763, 
married John Harvey; and Mary, born 1766, married 
Caleb Foster. Thomas died in 1793, intestate, and Abigail 

died in -. In 1793 the two sisters of Thomas Biddle 

(and their husbands) conveyed to the said Thomas all 
their individual interests in their father's real and personal 
estate, and by this the fourth Thomas Biddle became the 
owner of the one hundred and fifty acres and the fifty-nine 
acres as purchased by the second Thomas Biddle in 1741 
and 1752. This last-named document removes any doubt as 
Vol. xiv. — 25 
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to who were the children of the third Thomas Biddle, who 
the daughters married, and of the estate involved in the 
transfer. It is the kind of evidence that is never questioned, 
and an inquiry does not often go back of it. This deed, 
not of record, with many other papers of that character 
relating to the family, are in possession of John Bishop, of 
Columbus, N. J., who appreciates their value and cares for 
their preservation. 

Thomas and Charlotte Biddle's children were Abigail, 
who died unmarried ; Thomas, married Mary Harvey; Israel, 
married Sarah Tallman and Sarah T. Field ; Mary, married 
James Bates and Isaac Field ; John, died unmarried ; Char- 
lotte, married Samuel Black ; Achsa, married Joseph Haines ; 
and William, married Elizabeth Bockhill. 

John and Abigail Harvey's children were Job, married 
Sarah Bunting ; John, married Mary Potts ; and Thomas, 
married Lydia Wainwright. 

Caleb and Mary Foster's children were John, married 
, and Abigail, married Joshua Bispham. 

It is true that Joseph Biddle, in his will dated February 19, 
1776, mentions a " daughter-in-law Abigail Biddle," which 
might leave the impression that she was the wife of a son 
Thomas, who for some reason was not named in the will, 
that he was the purchaser of the homestead in 1741, and 
that the " daughter-in-law Abigail Biddle" was Abigail 
Scull. In this view, therefore, the descendants of Thomas 
Biddle must ti'ace their line from William Biddle, the emi- 
grant, through Joseph Biddle, and not from Thomas Bid- 
dle, the cousin of William, through Thomas Biddle of 1741. 
This might claim some plausibility in the absence of the 
conveyance before named from John and Abigail Harvey 
and Caleb and Mary Foster to their brother, Thomas Bid- 
dle, in 1793, for their interest in their father's property. 
The fact is, that Joseph Biddle's " daughter-in-law Abigail 
Biddle" was the widow of his son Arney Biddle, and puts 
at rest any speculation on the point before suggested. 

Joseph Biddle was twice married. This is shown by two 
documents. In 1731, John Arney, of Freehold, in Mon- 
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mouth County, N.J., conveyed to his daughter Rebecca, 
wife of Joseph Biddle, of Mansfield Township, Burlington 
County, N.J., a tract of land in Springfield Township of the 
last-named county, and in the will of Joseph Biddle he men- 
tions his wife Sarah. 

Joseph Biddle's children were Joseph, married Sarah 
Shreve; Mary, married Restore Shinn; Sarah, married 

John Monroe; and Arney, married Abigail . The 

difficulty, however, is to show what relation the children of 
the testator bore to these two females, and the lapse of one 
hundred years renders it almost impossible of solution. 

Apart from the service of Joseph Biddle as a member of 
the legislature from 1779 to 1790, with one interval, the 
name does not often occur in the civil or political records of 
the State. They seldom sought political preferment, but 

" Kept the noiseless tenor of their way" 

in the community where they lived. Surrounded with their 
broad acres, which gave the assurance of full and plenty, the 
profits of office did not tempt them, nor the allurements of 
speculation lead them astray. Although but little, if any, 
of the land is in the name or even in the line of blood, 
where the head of the house made his home and has but 
few representatives thereabouts, yet the many associations 
and incidents connected with the family are such that no 
proper history of the county can be written without giving 
it a conspicuous place. 

The laws of New Jersey regulating the inheritance,* the 
descent, and disposal of real estate have much to do with 
the constant change going on in the ownership of land. A 
lack of family pride, the division of properties, and the 
alienation in the female line is the reason in many instances 
why so little of the first settlers' choice of real estate can 
now be found in possession of their descendants. 

The spirit of unrest, characteristic of the American people, 
is not influenced by home attachments. They leave the 
graves of their fathers without a sigh, and the old hearth- 
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stones without a regret. The ancestral acres have no charm 
where the temptations of fortune, of ambition, or of adven- 
ture stand out so boldly as they do in this wide domain, 
bounded by the oceans only. 

" Impell'd with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks us with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as we follow, flies." 



